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say that in the chapter on the plays the author is content with 
somewhat too brief and general criticism. In this connection a 
remark may be pardoned us in connection with the play of Andre. 
Thirty years ago Professor Brander Matthews, in his introduction 
to the Dunlap Society edition of this play (p. viii), declared that 
one fatal defect would "forever prevent the writing of a successful 
drama on this subject. This defect is that the story has two 
heroes, and that one of these heroes is a traitor and the other a 
spy." So far as Arnold (as a man of petty motives) is concerned, 
we may agree; but as for Andre, that would perhaps depend on 
where the play appeared. It is conceivable that an Englishman 
might have worked up a respectable tragedy on the theme of 
Andre's life and fate; for Andre was not a mean person, and died 
bravely in the service of his country. Yet even here a tragedy 
would hardly be possible unless tie dramatist imagined some 
fatal defect in Andre's character which ultimately brought about 
his downfall. Otherwise, we do not regard a brave and blameless 
soldier's death as a personal tragedy. 

On the whole, however, Dr. Coad has written a good book. His 
attitude is judicial and impartial. He does not magnify his hero. 
He finds Dunlap to have been lacking in creative power, though 
conspicuous in leading his countrymen to try novelties which 
soon became conventions. Through his translations from Kotzebue 
and others he helped to make European literature known in Ameri- 
ca, and thus "helped give the United States a more cosmopolitan 
view of contemporary culture." As a biographer of George 
Frederick Cooke and Charles Brockden Brown and as the his- 
torian of the American theater and of the arts of design in America, 
he deserves our gratitude for books which, in spite of grave defects, 
record much information not to be found elsewhere. As a painter, 
if he was of the borrowing race, as Dr. Coad says, he helped "to 
gain currency in the United States for the art and literature of 
Europe. " In short, he was an early American humanist, in an 
age when specimens of the species were rare indeed; and for his 
work as a pioneer in the diffusion of knowledge and culture in this 
country he deserves consideration. 

Full bibliographical lists, based in part on Wegelin, and a 
good index complete a creditable and welcome volume. 

Clark S. Northup. 
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even when made by writers and scholars of repute, are bound to 
differ widely in value. Some will hardly rise above the dignity 
of mere pot-boilers, others will be dry and perfunctory, still others 
will lack insight and inspiration. Happily this particular series, 
which professes to be no other than a collection of popular exposi- 
tions for busy men and women, contains certain volumes admirably 
fitted to serve, not only their primary purpose, but the larger 
end of true literary criticism. To any but the most cursory reader 
Professor Neilson's book satisfactorily performs both services. 

Chapter one presents a brief but adequate biography of Burns, 
among the facts of which are incorporated a number of personal 
poems such as The Cotter's Saturday Night, Mary M orison, Ae Fond 
Kiss, and / hae a Wife. Chapter two makes a rapid survey of the 
history of the language and literature of Scotland from early 
times to those of the poet, and dwells upon his divided indebtedness 
to the writers of his own country and of England. Then follow 
three chapters which deal respectively with the poet's songs, his 
satires and epistles, and his descriptive and narrative pieces. 
Each, in accordance with the plan of the series, includes a number 
of complete poems; indeed, not less than ninety are so reprinted, 
thus giving the reader of the book tht great bulk of Burns's poetical 
work not mediocre in value. The difficulties which the Scotch 
dialect presents are reduced to the minimum by the printing of 
English equivalents in the margins opposite the unfamiliar words, 
a device vastly superior to affixing numbers which guide the reader 
to a maze of words huddled together at the bottom of the page, 
thus distracting rather than assisting the attention. The book 
concludes with a chapter summarizing the character of Burns and 
the value of his work. Although not in any way intended to 
rival or supersede Carlyle's famous essay on the poet, it might very 
properly be read as an introduction or a supplement to that work. 
Withal the book is sane throughout, and ought to bring about a 
revival of interest in the poetry of Burns. 

Elmer James Bailey. 
Cornell University. 



